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with it. The European career of Penn is also discussed at consider- 
able length, and long extracts from his writings are given. Though 
the portrait of the Quaker leader is well drawn, it must be said that 
we find in the book much more about him than we do about Pennsyl- 
vania. The very attenuated account of the history of that state leaves 
the reader with an impression concerning it as vague as that yielded 
by the pages of Proud. In the case of New York, as well as of Penn- 
sylvania, when the author crosses the threshold of the eighteenth 
century, his narrative becomes so sketchy as to lose nearly all its 
value. That he fails to understand the nature of Pennsylvania 
history is also indicated by the fact that he calls it a commonwealth. 
This it certainly was not, however strong may have been the demo- 
cratic tendencies within it. Scientifically, it would have been as 
correct to call New York subsequent to 1691 a commonwealth, as 
to apply that term to colonial Pennsylvania. In his chapter on 
" Knickerbocker Society," Mr. Fiske makes some reference to the 
great families and to the manorial system of New York, but he does 
not make effective use of that subject for the purpose of explaining 
the political conditions which existed there. He thus misses a most 
interesting and important chapter of New York history, and one which 
would have harmonized well with the general plan of the work. We 
find that West Jersey is left almost a blank ; and the reader is not 
furnished with the means of judging whether Andros or the New 
Jersey proprietors were right in their controversy over the customs. 

While the book is free from positive errors of a serious character, it 
is at best merely a popular review of the subject, and in parts is slight 
and sketchy even for that. It contains no original contribution of 
importance to the history of the middle colonies, and in general 
plan and method does not essentially differ from the earlier works 
on the subject. H L 0sG00D> 

A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania. By Isaac 
Sharpless. Philadelphia, T. S. Leach & Co., 1898, 1899. — 
2 vols.: 280, 255 pp. 

The first volume of this work, entitled A Quaker Experiment in 
Government, contains a series of sketches describing the political 
activity of the Society of Friends till 1756, when, as a result of the 
exigencies arising from war, its members ceased to dominate public 
affairs in Pennsylvania. Under the title, The Quaker in the Revolu- 
tion, most of the second volume is devoted to an explanation, similarly 
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in topical form, of the attitude assumed by the Friends on the ques- 
tion of forcible separation from Great Britain. It concludes with a 
chapter on the efforts of the Quakers to procure the abolition of 
slavery prior to 1800. 

As frankly avowed in the preface, the author does not claim to 
have written " an authentic and impartial history of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania." In fact, the general title is not historically accurate. The 
Society of Friends, as such, did not govern the province ; and, although 
the Quakers constituted a majority in the Assembly until 1756, there 
was but one deputy-governor of that faith, while after 1776 assuredly 
no " Quaker government " existed in Pennsylvania. The close de- 
pendence, moreover, upon purely Quaker sources, like the records 
of Meetings, the merely occasional reference to public documents and 
the absolute disregard of unprinted materials, other than Quaker, 
give the impression that the work is not a history at all, but rather a 
justification of Quaker principles and practices in colonial and Revo- 
lutionary politics. In this connection, some account of the social 
and business relations of the Quakers would have revealed in part 
the origin of their political strength. As a justification of the Quakers, 
the writer has elaborated an interesting subject. Yet it may be 
queried how " the minutes of the Yearly and other Meetings would 
give a different idea of the political principles and bias of Friends " 
from that found in public records, if " the proceedings of the meet- 
ings never touch legislation " and if " no candidates were ever sug- 
gested or discussed " and " no political conclusions or advice ever 
appear." Nor can the dogmatic assertions as to the views of the 
Quakers in Pennsylvania be accepted without reserve. Instead of 
" perfect democracy," the frames of government, projected or adopted, 
as well as the frequent utterances of William Penn himself, seem to 
indicate rather that the constitution was designed to be somewhat 
aristocratic. " Perfect religious liberty " also could not have existed, if 
any religious test whatsoever were imposed by the Quakers themselves. 
Illustrations of statements by the use of much shorter quotations from 
authorities in the body of the work would have been advisable, since 
the extreme length of some of the quotations tends to weary the 
reader, if not to obscure the matter under consideration. A judi- 
cious process of condensation and rearrangement, while perhaps 
reducing the size of the production to one volume, would have 
clarified and invigorated the theme. 

However unintentional on the part of the author, evidences appear 
of hostility toward the proprietors. Popular errors and prejudices, 
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current in the eighteenth century, are repeated concerning the studied 
encroachments of the younger Penns upon the rights of the people, 
and, in particular, concerning their alleged unwillingness to submit 
to the taxation of their estates. The intimation, however, that the 
legal right of the provincial Assembly to levy such taxation was sus- 
tained by the home government, has no basis in the decision of the 
Board of Trade. 

In some respects the chapters on the conduct of the Quakers 
during the Revolution are the most valuable in the work. That 
the orthodox element, in contradistinction to the so-called " Free 
Quakers," maintained an attitude which, however unsatisfactory it 
may have been to the patriots, could not properly be regarded as 
inconsistent with the religious principles of the Society, is a plea well 
supported. Still, the plea has not altogether refuted the charge of 
political shiftiness, so often brought by their opponents before and 
during the Revolution. William R. Shepherd. 

Columbia University. 

The History of South Carolina under the Royal Government, 
17 19-1776. By Edward McCrady, President of the Historical 
Society of South Carolina. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1899. — xxviii, 847 pp. 

This work completes the author's history of the colony of South 
Carolina, a volume on the proprietary period having been published 
in 1897. Born and reared in Charleston, thoroughly imbued with 
the Charlestonian spirit, possessing the cool, logical reasoning 
powers of the trained lawyer, General McCrady is well adapted 
to perform the work he has undertaken. 

The general arrangement of the book is as follows : Beginning 
with the overthrow of the proprietary government in 17 19, there is a 
series of chapters on the political history, arranged in strict chrono- 
logical order. Then follow a few chapters on the social, industrial, 
religious and educational life of the people. These are extremely 
valuable pictures — based, as they are, not only on a careful study of 
family records and contemporary newspapers, but to a large extent 
upon the personal experience of the author ; for the Charleston of his 
boyhood days differed little from the Charleston of 1765. Following 
these parenthetical chapters, the political history is again taken up 
and carried down to the arrival of Lord William Campbell, as gov- 
ernor, in the year 1775. 



